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PROCEEDINGS 

PUBUC MEETING 

TOWN HALL OF CALCUTTA. 

A Pli>Sc Mfictif^ of «he Hiodo Cooumtnity called at 
the instance of Us npncKatatiire mediberi sucfa as— Plmdit 
Rajknmar XyayaiatBa^BalNi ImamCtumdn Modkajce, Maha- 
raj-Kumar Beoojr Krafatt Balttdar^ Baba Goni Frosonna 
Ghose 4^ and Rat !fonda Lai Bote— was hdd on Wednesday, 
the 5th of September, tt€^, at dieTown Hall of CakOttsu 

The objects of the neeiimg wtic, to consider how best 
to express their gntfitade to Swsmbi Virekananda, for his able 
-epresentation of Himdmam at die Parliament of Religions at 
I^hicago ; and to ttumk tkt American people for the oMxlial 
md syn^xithetic reoeftion Ihey had accorded to the SwamL 

It is not too nmdk to §af that the inhabitants of Calcutta 
lad never before in the hisHifwy of Britidi India met tc^;etfaer 
n the Town Hall or e li ew li eie with an object more noble^ 
nore peacefol and mote elevating. It was not to consider 
Jie pressing p ro b fem s of polftici, or to discuss delicate qpcs- 
ions of controrersial ethics, bat to turn their attentiofi oooe 
br all with a seroie attitude of mind to die cardinal principles 
>f Hinduism which teaches that the Author of the Uni?efse 
s die only reality, that all human pursuits are Vanities and all 
vorldly thit^ tmreaL It was truly remarkable diat lowaids 
he close of the f^lh century, when civiHzation is anodier 

t_ II .. n_iii_ II 7^——^—^^^—^ r^'-^^^^ 

^ l\tf: or^pHMwyw <Mf 1$0f mctsiMu^ «/« Iva^ty to make their ml^al «s 
:oawWI$nnw»u f4 lAm mmttM M|/ tiM^y received fMom ti» geaOesMuiu 




name for material progress, the place assigned to tl) 
should be once more recognised by the sons of New Im 
The meeting was thoroughly representative in its < 
ter. Every section of the Hindu Community of Calciij 
its suburbs, including a number of Marwarees, Behart 
Marhatties, was represented. The meeting was annou 
commence at 5-30 p. m. but it was scarcely 5 p. m. wt 
spacious hall was filled to its utmost capacity. The sc 
as they entered the hall, were most enthusiastically chea 
The most interesting feature of the meeting was 
large number of influential orthodox Pundits, and lei 
members of the Hindu Community were present to shovr^ 
sympathy with the object of the meeting. Some Hindt) 
hmacharis and Sannyasis were also found in the midst q| 
ni^st gathering. It was estimated that nearly four j 
sand people were assembled on the occasion. 
Among those present we noticed — 

Pundit Madhusudan Smritiratna. 
J, Kamakhya Nath Tarlcabagfs. 
„ Uma Charan Tarkaratna. 
„ Chandi Charan Smrititirtha. 
Rama Nath Tarkasidhanta. 
Kader Nath Eidyaratna. 
Mohcsh Chundra Chooramani. 
Nondo Coomar Nyayaratna. 
Kailas Nath Eidyaratna. 
Tarapada Bidyasagar. 
„ Baneemadhub Tarkalankar. 
„ Judu Nath Sarbabhouma. 
„ Ambica Churan Nyayaratna. 
„ Baikantha Nath Vidyaratna. 
„ Shib Narain Siromoni, 
Rajah Peary Mohun Mookerjee, c. s. i. 
"bio justice Gurudass Banerjee, DL. 
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Hon'ble Gonesh Chunder Chundra. 
„ Surendra Nath Banerjee. 
Kumar Dinendra Nath Roy. 
„ Radha Prasad Roy. 
Rai Jotindra Nath Chowdhury, M. A., B. L., 

Zemindar ( Taki ). 
„ Rakhal Chandra Chowdhury. 

Zemindar ( Barrisal ). 
Babu Guru Frosonna Ghose^ Zemindar. 
„ Nanda Lall Mukerjee, „ 
}> Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, „ 

Khetter Nath MuUick, 
Rai Sheo Bux Bogla Bahadur. 
J. Ghosal Esqr., 
N. N. Ghosh, Esqr. Barrister-at-law, 

Editor^ Indian Nation. 
Mr. Monmotho MuUick, Barrister-at-law. 
„ J. N. Banerjee, „ 

Babu Norendra Nath Sen, Attorney-at-law, 

Editor^ Indian Mirror. 
Babu Bhupendra Nath Bose, M. A., B. L., 

Attorney-at-law. 
Kally Nath Mitter, „ 

„ Hirendra Nath Dutta, Prem Chand Roy Chand 

Student, Attorney-at-law. 
„ Upendra Nath Mozoomdar, Prem Chand Roy 

Chand Student 
„ Pramatha Nath Kar, M. A., AttornejwUaw. 
„ Golap Chandra Sastri, m. a., b. l., . 

Vakil Hi^ Court. 
„ Sirish Chandra Chowdhury, m. a., B. U, 

Vakil High Cdurt. 
,, Issur Chahdra Chackerbutty, 

Vakil High Court. 
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Babii Kally Prasanna Roy, M. a., b. l., 

Pleader ( Lahore ), 
J, Sali'gram Sing, s. L., Vakil High Court. 
„ Amarendra Nath Chatterjee, D. L., „ 
„ Atul Krishna Ghose, i). L., Vakil High Court 
„ Manindra Nath Bhattacharjee, M. A., B. L.., 

Vakil High Court. 
„ Nogendra Nath Mitter, M. A., B. L., 

Vakil High Court. 
Hemcndra Nath Mitter, M, A., Ii. L. 
„ Bepin Behary Ghose, M. Ji. 
„ Bhupendra Kumar Bose, m, a. 
„ Jotindra Lall Mitter, u A., u. L. 
„ Norendra Nath Mitter, I). A,, li. L. 
„ Amrita Krishna MuUick, is. A., B. L. 
Prof. M. N. Gupta. 

Babu Lalit Mohun Banerjce, is. A., Hcad-Master. 
J. Padshah Esqr. 
„ Khetter Pal Chackcrbutty. 
Right Rev. N. Sadhananda ( Ceylon ). 

Dr. J . B. Daly, Editor, indian Daily News. 
Babu Amrita Lai Roy, Editor, Hope. 
„ Soshi Bhusan Mookcrjee, Editor, National 
GuafiUi 
and others. 
[.:^5Qine gentlemen of light and leading, including at 
' them Rajah Rajendra Narayan Deb Bahadur son of late 
Sir Radhakanta Deb Bahadur K. c. s. i,. Sir Romesh Chai 
Mitfra Kt. late Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, B( 
Issan Chandra Mookcrjee, Babu Romanath Ghose, Zei 
dar, Rai Bahadur Gagan Chandra Roy (Ghazipur), Bal 
Srish Chandra Bose ( MunsifT, Ghazipur J. who were unav( 
ably prevented from attending the meeting, wrote leth 
sympathising with its object. 



On the motion of Hon'blo Gonesh Chandra Chandra, 
seconded by Babu Guru Prosonno Ghose, Rajah Peary Mohun 
Mookerjee, c, S. r. was voted to the chair. 

Rajah Peary Mohun Mookerjee, on takingthe chair, said; 
Hon'ble Justice Guru Das Banerjee and Gentlemen — I thanlc' 
you heartily for having asked me to take the chair of thi 
meeting. We are assembled here this evening to express our 
thankfulness not to one who has distinguished himself by his 
meritorious services to the state, or to one \vho has won the 
reputation or triumphs of statesmanship, but we assemble in 
this grand meeting to express our high sense of appreciation 
and deep gratitude to a simple Sannyasi, only thirty years 
old, who has been expounding the truths of our religion to 
the great American people with an ability, tact and judg- 
ment, ( Cheers ) which have elicited the highest admiration. 
Brother Vivekananda has opened the eyes of an important 
section of the civilized world by explaining the great truths 
of the Hindu religion, and convinced them that the most 
valuable products of human thought in the region of philo- 
sophy and religion, are to be found not in Western science 
and literature, but in our ancient Shastras. ( Cheers ) I am 
very glad to find so large and influential a gathering to do 
honour to such a distinguished benefactor of our country. 
But in doing honour to Brother Vivekananda, we should 
lose sight of the fact that he is a product of the system 
education which has been fostered by the British Governi 
with profuse liberality. And speaking for myself, I cannot 
help taking this opportunity to say that I feel more deeply 
grateful to the British Government for having inaugurated the 
study of Sanskrit language and literature than for the tele- 
graph and railway, the telephone and microphone which they 
have given to us. It is not, I think, too much to say that the 
study of Sanskrit literature has supplied in the hands of our 
young men a key to those treasures, which any nation might 
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justly be proud of, and that it has given our young men a 
means of finding contentment and happiness in situations 

! which would have otherwise filled them with misery and des- 
pair. We owe much to Brother Vivekananda, and hope 
that the speakers, wlio have kindly offered to take part in 
this meeting, will do justice to the claims which ISrotlicr 
Vivekananda certainly has on the gratitude of India. With 
these words, I request my friend, Babu Norcndra Nath Sen, 
Po move the first Resolution, 
sai 



RESOLUTION- 



Babu Norcndra Nath Sen, in moving the first Resolution, 



% 



said:- 

Gentlemen — The present meeting is one which is unique 
of its kind in this city, as we have met here to honour not a 
high state functionary, as we usually do, but a Hindu ascetic, 
who, by crossing the ocean, has done so much to further the 
cause of Hinduism by his eloquence and learning. And not 
only this; but he, whose services wc have come here to ac- 
knowledge, is only a youth scarcely, as I understand, thirty- 
two years of age. He must be a wonderful man who, at such 
an age, could command so overpowering a personality as to 
lazzle and electrify the most forward people of the day. It 
said that facts arc stranger than fiction. To my mind, 
of the events that are occurring at the present moment 
br exceed in strangeness the stories, supplied by the most vivid 
imagination of the novelist; and I am very much inclined 
to ask in astonishment— " Are we living in a dream-land?" 
For, how else can we account for the phenomenal success ol 
Swami Vivekanand's visit to the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago, and of his subsequent work in the United States? 
I Such success has given almost a new lease of life to the Hin- 
^3 as a nation. It has been a brilliant gleam of light In J 
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the dark pages of the contemporary history of the Hindus, 
and has buoyed them up with hope, such as they never ex- 
perienced before. Circumstances had, for sometime, gone so 
badly with us that we were driven almost to despair until 
the triumph, which has been attending the cause of Hinduism 
in America, through the efforts of a gifted Hindu, relumed our 
darkened spirits, and fed them with expectant longings. Once 
a great nation, it has been our misfortune to be fallen so low 
as now ; and to be misjudged and misused, and maligned 
and harassed and badgered at every turn ; our faults magni- 
fied j and our very virtues accounted for as dangerous 
criminalities ! But what then f Are we new to suffering, or 
is suffering new to us ? And then, remember that there is 
that mighty law in nature, the law of compensation; and 
much sorrow reaps more reward, and in gaining what we have 
deserved, who shall deny us our meed, who come between us 
and our gods whom we serve, love and obey ? Swami Vive- 
kanand is only an instrument in the hands of the gods. You 
all know well enough that when any thing has to be done, 
and the time is opportune, the right man is invariably found. 
It is not every day that we meet with such a man as Swami 
Vivekanada, He has been born to play an important part 
in the history of this country. His natural gifts are extraor- 
dinary. His large lustrous eyes, like orbs of fire, shoot forth 
rays of life and light, and knowledge and power And if 
has been such a successful expounder of the faith of his fathei 
it is because he has made the Hindu philosophy his special 
study ; he has made the Bhagabat Gita his constant compa- 
nion, for I am told, he is always found carrying the Gita tn 
his pocket. It is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of Swami Vivekanand's services to this country; and wc 
should not have deserved to be called Hindus, if we had failed 
to gather here this evening to testify our respect and p-atitude 
to him. Though Calcutta has been behindhand the towns of 
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Madras, Ban galore and Kombakonum in holding this meeting, 
yet to the credit of our city it must be said that it was here 
that the idea of voting an address of thanks both to the Sivami 
and the American people originated ; and, perhaps, after all, it 
was well that the first meeting should have been held in the 
capital of Southern India, for it was the Madrassis who helped 
Swami Vivekananda, a native of Bengal, with money to 
enable him to carry out his mission. The whole circumstances 
connected with Swami Vivekananda's departure from this 
country, and the universal joy and thankfulness with which 
the success of his work in America was received by his coun- 
trymen, shew the advancing spirit of the Hindus of the present 
day. As I have said, it was the Madrassis who put him in 
funds to enable him to proceed to Chicago; and the Hindus 
throughout India feel with one mind the happiness derived from 
the glorious result of Swami Vivckanand's labours in America. 
And the Hindus forget all sectional differences, and unite 
in honouring the great Hindu messenger to the West. The 
spectacle in itself is a most interesting one. It is evident, 
national life is springing up everywhere; and no body can say 
now that the Hindus are a dead or inert nation, for certainly 
a nation which can produce a Vivekananda, who imparts a 
new turn of thought to a people in the forefront of modern 
civilization, must yet have much vigorous life before it. Only 
the other day, an English gentleman at this very Hall, told 
us how Hindu religious ideas were travelling fast in the West, 
even before Swami Vivckanand's visit to the Chicago Parlia- 
ment of Religions; but a man, like Vivekananda, was want- 
ing to give a powerful impetus to the dissemination of such 
ideas. The Swami's visit, therefore, to America, was a most 
.seasonable one- We are living in stirring times, and are un* 
able, perhaps, to realize fully what is passing around us, To 
it seems that the union between the East and the West, 
iwevcr Utopian the idea may look to many, is now only a 




question of time. Much stranger things than those we have I 
already experienced, are not unlikely yet to happen. We ] 
have only to follow Swami Vivekanand's example, and our I 
country is sure to progress and prosper as it never progress- I 
ed and prospered before. Work, work, work should be the ' 
motto of every Hindu who has got the true interest of his 
country at heart, that is, work as unselfish, devoted and ear- 
nest as that of the truly patriotic Swami. Work is always 
sure to bring on its own reward. With these words, I will i 
move the first Resolution which runs as follows; — "That this \ 
meeting desires to record its grateful appreciation of the great \ 
services rendered to the cause of Hinduism by Sivami Viveka- 
nanda at the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, and of his \ 
subsequent work in America" 

The Resolution was seconded by Rai Sew Bux Boj 
Bahadur, and supported by Kumar Radha Prosad Roy. 

It was further supported by Rai Jotindra Nath Chowdhury, ] 
who said : — 

Gentlemen — After the very able speech delivered by my 
learned friend and predecessor Babu Narendra Nath Sen, it is 
scarcely necessary for me to speak anything on the subject of 
the resolution to commend it to your acceptance; moreover 
1 am inclined to think that it would be insulting your intelli- 
gence were I to give in detail the reasons which may be urged 
for the acceptance of the resolution which is now submitted 
for your consideration. 

It has been told in some quarter that Hinduism was not 
represented at the Parliament of Religions recently held at 
Chicago. I think, gentlemen, that a meeting of this kind will 
give the lie direct to the statement like the above. We have 
met here to thank Swami Vivekananda for his services in 
America in the cause of Hinduism. As for the Swami him- 
self, I am sure, that he is sufficiently loyal to his religion 
and to his God as not to require an)- thanksgiving on our 
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part for any services which he did in the past or may do ii| 
the future in the cause of his religion. Notwithstanding 
we owe it to ourselves to mark our appreciation of the 
vices rendered by the Swami to the cause of our religion bj 
some such public demonstration as the present meeting. Tc 
appreciate his services, it is not at all necessary that wel 
should agree with the Swami in all what he said in his 
speeches in America ; nor is it at all necessary that we shouUl 
admit that the Swami's representation of Hinduism is at aD 
complete ; for I personally would have preferred that he (SwamQ 
had given to the savants of America a complete idea of Vaish- 
navism — that phase of Hinduism which is the least under- 
stood in European countries. However, we should be thank- 
ful to him for what he has done. His services can be looked 
at from two points of view. I mean his services to the 
Hindus and his services to humanity. His writings and 
speeches, I am sure^ will dispel the many wrong impressions 
in the minds of the European savants and the scholars of 
other nationalities about our faith and philosophy. As re- 
gards his services to humanity I shall say this much only that 
it is my firm conviction — and I am glad to find that many 
eminent scholars in Europe are beginning to think in the same 
direction— that the true path of human salvation lies in Hin- 
duism and Hinduism alone * so any one who tries to give a 
correct representation of the Hindu religion in these days 
of considerable misunderstandings and misrepresentations, is 
certainly entitled to our thanks for his services to the whole 
mankind. With these words, I have much pleasure in sup- 
porting this resolution. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried 
unanimously. 
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RESOLUTION.-II. 



Mr. N. N. GhosCj in proposing the second Resolution, 
said : — Rajah Peary Mohun Mookerjec and gentlemen — The 
Resolution which I have been asked to move is in the following 
terms : "That this meeting tenders its best thanks to Dr. J. 
H. Barrows, the Chairman, and Mr. Merwin-Marie Snell, the 
President of the Scientific Section, of the Parliament of Reli- 
gions at Chicago, and to the American people generally, for 
the cordial and sympathetic reception they have accorded to 
Sivami Vivekananciii." I think, you will agree with me, on a 
very slight reflection, that this Resolution which offers thanks 
to certain individual American gentlemen and to the American 
people generally, is not by any 'means of a merely formal or 
ceremonial character. Swami Vivekananda has distinguished' 
himself by speeches which we can read, appreciate and admire. 
It seems only natural that he should be entitled to our grati- 
tude. At the same time, the success of any \vorkcr, whether he 
is a speaker or a writer, a discoverer, a thinker or a man of 
action, depends as much on the appreciation he gets from the 
community to which his work is addressed, as on his own in- 
trinsic merits. From the days of Socrates downwards, the ins- 
tances have been numerous of great teachers whose teaching 
has not only not been appreciated by their contemporaries, 
but has been positively despised, resented and rebelled against, 
and has led to their persecution. Two factors, therefore, must 
always contribute to success, namely, first the intrinsic value, 
of the work, and, second, the due appreciation of it by thosQJ 
to whom it is offered. No success could be more sudden or IwO-' 
liant than Vivekananda's. Indeed, there is hardly anything mote 
striking in the history of oratorical achievements. There was 
a Hindu monk, unknown to fame, addressing, in semi-Oflenta! 
costume, an assembly, the majority of whom could hardly pro- 
nounce his name, upon a subject removed, as far aa-possibli 
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surprisin: 
that credit is at least equally due to those \ 
him, encouraged him, found opixjrtunitics for hisspeaking.andl 
^avc him a patient and kind hearing. Vivekananda had gon«l 
expound the principles of Hinduism, and if a jjeople, F 
Wofessing a different religionj had received him with coldnecjs, 
Raised difficulties, technical or other, in the way of his speak- 
Bng, and generally shown him disfavour, their conduct might I 
been excused as being under the circumstances only 1 
Natural. But very different was the treatment they actually 
[ave him. I am informed that the delegates had, as a rule, 
invited. Vivekananda had not been invited, and there- 
fore it would have been a very easy thing to exclude him on 
technical grounds from speaking at the Parliament. Hut Dr. 
Barrows, by a special act of kindness, waived all technical 
[■ objections, introduced him to the audience, and permitted him 
speak. Vivekananda did not say altogether fine and 
smooth things about Christianity, but gave occasionally hard 
knocks. His audience, at any rate, the American section 61 
it, nevertheless gave him an indulgent hearing, and were 
warm in their acknowledgment of its merits. It is in no con- 
ventional sense, therefore, and not as a mere formality, that 
I our thanks are due to the President of the Parliament of 
Religions and to the American people, for the recognition 
Ifaey have given to our countryman and our representative, 
Vivekananda spoke with a lucidity, a grace and a logical 
wer which astonished and charmed his audience ; but 1 am 
\Qt sure, whom to admire the more, the speaker for his 
Magnificent feat or the American people for their quick insight 
knd ready appreciation. A triumph, more signal and more 
(udden, has scarcely been known in history. None of the I 
Igreat religious teachers of the world, Buddha, Jcaus Chris] 
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Mahomet or Confucius made converts by the hundred by a 1 
first attempt. But this Hindu preacher, this orange monk, 
as he has been called, dispelled, by one effort, some of I 
the illusions of ages ffom the minds of hundreds of people, 
and roused them to some sense of the truths of a religion, 
which they had either never heard of, or must have always ' 
despised. And this is an age, not particularly distinguished i 
for religious spirit. Vivekananda has been, however, you 
must remember, no single-speech Hamilton. His speech at 
the Parliament of Religions brought him into notice, but 
his work did not end there. In poiltical slang, he has been 
often "heckled," and his answers to the questions of inquirers 
have been quick and effective. He has been invited to ad- 
dress many meetings and appears to have invariably justified 
expectations. Indeed, he seems to be a general favourite and he 
finds it difficult to meet all the engagements that are thrust on 
him. Consider, gentlemen, what kind of people it is that . 
have thus received our gifted countryman. We know very 
little of America directly, she is so far removed from us. But 
we can know something of her, through Professor Bryce's 
monumental work on the American commonwealth. Professor 
Bryce is a historical scholar of established reputation, respect- 
ed all over England, aud may be trusted as an authority. He 
informs us that in the United states, Christianity, though it 
is not a State-supported religion, is truly a national religion. 
The Americans conceive that the religious character of a GoU 
vernment consists in nothing but the religious belief of thflT 
individual citizens, and the conformity of their conduct 1 
that belief. They deem the general acceptance of Christian!^ 
ty to be one of the main sources of their national prosperity. 
They deem themselves to be a special object of divine favour. 
The influence of Christianity on the people, both as r^ards < 
numbers and the education of those infiuenced, is greater thart« 
it is in Western Europe. I rely also on Professor Brycc foi;-! 
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le assertion that, as regards veracity, temperance, the pttrity 
domestic life, tenderness to children and to the weak, and 
general kindliness of behaviour, the native Americans stand 
rather higher than the English or the Germans. Well, now ft 
is a people like that, a people steeped in Christian traditran, 
Christian in doctrine, and Christian in life, that has given lo 
Vivekananda a cordial and sympathetic reception. Their ap- 
preciation of him was instantaneous, eiectric. We would do 
well not only to thank the Americans, but to profit by their 
example. Their treatment of Vivekananda teaches us a les- 
son as to the way in which wc should have to treat him or 
other workers like him that may appear before us on future 
occasions. This meeting is said to have been called to do 
honour to Vivekananda, and to the American people. I am 
not in the secrets of those who have called it, but I think, 1 
shall not be very far wrong, if I make a guess as to their 
motives. If I probed their hearts, I think, I should discover 
that this meeting was convened not merely to offer thanks to 
others, but also to wipe away our own shame and reproach. 
Vivekananda is a Bengali, he went to America as the re- 
presentative of the Hindu religion, but we gave him no soft 
of recognition, and no sort of help. He was taken in hand by 
the people of the southern Presidency, men whose vernacular 
was different from his own. And now that, having gone 
to America, he has won his laurels, and can command respect 
wherever he goes, we come forward as worshippers of success, 
ami honour ourselves under the pretence of honouring him. 
Well may he repudiate our admiration with scorn and con- 
tumely, as Dr. Johnson repudiated the Earl of Chesterfield's 
praise'.of his Dictionary. Here, indeed, we have to take \ 
lesson from the Americans. We, as a people, be it said to our 
eternal; discredit, have never exhibited a faculty for appre- 
ciating our own great men. It is not until a countryman of 
ours has gone to Oxford, London or New York, and won the 
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applause of men of another complexion that we discover, we 1 
had a very hero in our midst. Let us learrt now from Viveka- 
nanda's reception in a distant land, and among a strange I 
people, professing a different religion, not to be guilty of | 
neglect of native worth in the future, as we have been in the ( 
past. Vivekananda's achievements in America, remarkable as 
they have been, I regard however, rather as promises than as 
performances. His real work will have to be done in India. 
The redemption of India, I feel persuaded, h'es not through her I 
politics, but through her religion. Politics are in this country | 
a superficial garb, put off and put on at pleasure. They sit 
loosely on the people, Religion is vital and essential, and 
inherited with their blood. It reaches the inmost depths 
of their nature, touches the marrow of their bones. This 
meeting is only a small testimony to its reality in this town. ] 
It has been organised by men, unused to the arts of agita- 
tion. Most of the active workers have been Sannyasis 
who go about barefooted, in characteristic yellow costume. 
If they had known to employ the machinery, customari- 
ly used for getting up political demonstrations, the meet- 
ing, large as it is, might have been ten times larger. Political 
demonstrations, however, are merely an imitation of the 
practices of the West. Religion is of the soil. The stron- 
gest, if not the only, convictions of the people are religious. 
I do not see, why in a meeting like this, we should assume an 
apologetic attitude, as if our purposes bordered on the sinister, i 
Ours is a liberal Government, whose policy has been one of ■ 
religious toleration from the beginning, which, in matters/ 
like marriage, inheritance and succession, has left unfetterod'l 
the operation of the national laws, and which has granted to | 
us the rights of public meeting and discussion. Why, them | 
should we, on so innocent a subject as religion, speak with 
bated breath, as if we had met for some nefarious purpose j 
Why must we be moved with a tremulous fear, as if we were 
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lent on something dark and disloyal, and aa If detective 
dogged our steps, and scanned our actions. If people can 
come with a bold front to a political meeting for purposes of 
agitation, surely there is no reason why their steps must falter, 
when they are called upon to give a voice to the only real 
convictions they possess. Whoever knows the life of the peo- 
ple, and can distinguish appearance from reality, knows that 
questions, affecting religion and society, are nearest their 
heart, and any public demonstration must be misleading whidi 
does not bear out that truth. If an English woman like Mrs. 
Besant can openly profess Hinduism, and a European savant 
like Professor Max Mullcr can grow eloquent over the phi- 
losophy of the Upanishads, there is no reason why Hindus 
must shrink from avowing their faith in their own religion « 
expressing gratitude to one of its interpreters. It must be a 
matter of satisfaction and pride to all Hindus that gleams of a 
Blew light have made themselves visible, that their religion, 
■bfter having remained under a cloud for centuries in the eyes 
of other nations was just beginning to emerge from its gloom. 
That the Americans, by no means a godless people, or a people 
lukewarm in their belief, or a people professing a faith akin to 
Hinduism, had been able quickly to seize some of its salient 
points, was a good augury. There is reason to hope that the 
light that has dawned will spread. It would be enough if 
ither nations brought themselves to study and appreciate the 
irinciples of Hinduism. Christian people need not repudiate 
iristianity, but they may read it by a new light. Hinduism 
iks no other conversion than propagation of its doctrines, 
may suggest a new interpretation of old religions. It does 
not deny incarnation, for instance, but instead of accepting a 
single fact as the incarnation, it believes, in many incarna- 
tions, and ia, therefore, large enough to enclose many sys- 
tems in its folds. Its purposes, however, arc not aggressive, 
and it would be content if it could only be seen as it was^ 
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not contemned as a degrading, slavish, ignorant superstitton' 
It would be enough for the present, if the religion of the Hin-" 
du was recognised as containing truths no less subh'me and 
spiritual than any that have been elsewhere embodied. Pro- 
fessor Max Mulier has said that the Hindus had cultivated 
every art save that of killing. We have no desire to make 
up our deficienccs in that line, but we may be pardoned if we 
cherish a hope that some day the doctrines of a neglected 
Eastern creed may win hearts by peaceful methods. An an* 
cient Roman poet has said : "Conquered Greece conquered her 
conquerors." That is, the literature and philosophy, the art$ 
and science of Greece extorted the admiration of the Romans 
and proved to them the instruments of a higher education. 
Let us hope that conquered India may conquer her conquerors, 
not, of course, by steel and gunpowder; those were weapons 
we had never cared for, and we have no need to make their 
acquaintance now, for we are under the protection of a mighty 
power, and we have no fears. But the world has yet to see 
the last of her civilisation. Let us hope that not only the 
race to whose care we are committed, but the entire human 
race may some day draw some of its spiritual inspiration from 
the ancient religion of this land, that the East and West 
may thus make their full contribution to the perfection of hu- 
manity ; and that the last civilisation of the world, like her 
first, may be a civilization, not of struggle and warfare, but 
of peace, sympathy, charity and harmonious co-operation to 
great end. 

The Resolution was seconded by Babu Khetter Nal 
Mullick. 

In supporting the Resolution, Babu Kally Nath Mitter said r 
— Before referring to the 2nd Resolution, I would like to 
make some preliminary remarks. It is rarely, if ever we meet 
in this celebrated hall for the noble purpose of thanking a 
foreign nation. We have hitherto met for the purpose of ven- 
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tllating our grievances against the Government of the country 
or for adopting measures for securing political advantages. It 
is a matter of great satisfaction to me, and I have no doubt, 
also to the promoters of this meeting that there is such a large 
gathering. We have amongst us not only the very elite nt 
our society, but also gentlemen of position who take great in- 
terest in Hinduism. To my mind, it augurs well of our 
people that we have made a departure from the usual rule, and 
I hope and trust that this departure will not prove an iaot 
lated one, but will become frequent, as time goes on. Now I 
come to the Resolution. Its terms are such that neither anj" 
argument nor eloquence is needed to recommend it to your ac- 
ceptance. I believe, it is universally admitted that gratitude 
is one of the pre-eminent qualities of the Hindus ; that be- 
ing so, is it necessary that I should persuade you to accept thia 
Resolution ? I believe, I speak the sentiment of one and nil 
present in this hall that it is not necessary ; it is quite evident 
that you are impatient to vote for it, but I have to ask you to 
bear with me a little, for 1 have to say something of the noblo 
nation whom we have met to-day to thanli. i 

Gentlemen, I need not remind you that in the memorable 
year 1776, American independence was declared, and after a 
noble and glorious fight, it was secured. Since then, 1 1 8 years 
have elapsed, certainly not a long period for the regeneration 
of an Empire, and yet with unequalled assiduity, enterprise 
and devotion to work, they have been able to come to the 
forefront, and occupy one of the first places in this nether 
world. From a feeble beginning of thirteen weakly coloriies, 
with a scattered population of three millions people, stru^ 
gling with war and debt, they have now attained to the co- 
lossal growth of nearly 40 great commonwealths, and 40 mil- 
lions inhabitants, and, in respect to whatever relates to man's 
material and moral advancement, found themselves unexcel^ 
led by any Empire or Kingdom on the face of the wide earth! 




'■ The four new wonders of the world were discovered during 
this period. The Electric Light, the Telephone, the Phono- 
graph and the Microphone ; and the Americans may well claim 
them to be offsprings of their own land ; what they are, you 
all know, they may with justice be called miracles of science. 
I think, it may safely be asserted that they are not behind 
any nation in the world, either in learning, or material pros- 
perity or in martial power. Can you, for a moment, doubt 
that the country which gave birth to the illustrious and ever- 
memorable George Washington and John Adams,should come 
out of obscurity in the manner she has done 9 What wonder, 
then, that the noble principles of Hindu religion would re- 
eommcnd themselves to their intelligent mind ? I have ad- 
visedly used the expression noble, for otherwise it would not 
have been possible for It to outlive the ravages of times, to 
survive the bitter persecutions by the Mahomedan rulers, and 
get over the charming eloquence of the Christian Missionaries. 
Is it too much to say that the sayings and teachings of J 
Krishna shall outlive time, or that the Vedas, Upanishads anda 
Gita will, in all time and ages, shine as the brightest jewels ol] 
Hindu religion. 

The reasons why the lectures of Swami Vivekananda J 
were heard and appreciated, have been given by Mr. Snell, J 
President of the Scientific Section of the Parliament of Rotj 
ligions, Chicago, and I cannot do better than quote from his 
letter to the Pioneer what those are. 

"As. intense is the astonished admiration which the per- 
sonal presence and bearing and language of Paramahansa 
Vivekananda have wrung from a public accustomed to think 
of Hindus — thanks to the fables and halftruths of the mis- 
sionaries — as ignorant and degraded "heathen," there is no 
doubt that the continued interest is largely due to a genuine 
hunger for the spiritual truths which India through him baa I 
proffered to the American people. 
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America is starving foi" spiritual nourishment. In spite of 
its absorption in material things, in spite of the ignorance and 
provincialism of its upper classes and the savagery of its 
lower, there arc many souls scattered everywhere throughout 
its great population who arc thirsting for higher things. Eu« 
tope has always been indebted to India for its spiritual inspi- 
l rations. There is little, very hltie, of high thought and aspi- 
ration in Christendom which cannot be traced to one or an- 
other of the successive influxes of Hindu ideas : either to the 
Hinduised Hellenism of Pythagoras and Plato, to the Hindu- 
I'sed Mazdcism of the Gnostics, to the Hinduised Judaism of 
the KabbalistSj or to the Hinduised Mahomedanism of the 
Moorish philosophers: to say nothing of the Hinduised Oc- 
cultism of the Tlicosophists, the Hinduised Socinianism of the 
new England transcendentalists, and the many other new 
streams of orientalising influence which are fertilising the soil 
of contemporary Christendom, 

The most illuminated men and women, therefore, in Eo» 
rope and America, have a natural drawing towards Hindmsm, 
the chief historic source of their light and life, as soon as they 
are brought into close contact with it under circumstances at 
all favorable to its just appreciation. In the United States, 
1 particularly, there are several widespread and influential move- 
inents which are distinctly Hindu in their character and tend- 
^cies. Not only is all the scientific and liberal thought 
monistic in its trend, but the so-called "Christian Science" 
lovement (most egregiously misnamed), is admittedly based 
mn the Vcdanta philosophy. 
America is well sprinkled with Advaitins, of all three 
3ls, even though they would not always, in the absence of 
direct knowledge of Hindu thought, know how to deflne 
position. 

Even the Christian mythology i.-} not so very different 
I thc_„'ndu, atid the latter is gradually becoming familiar 
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Be American people, through the medium of translations, 
s and articles by scientists and dilettanti, and the writ- 
and personal labors of Theosophists and some othi 
^al sects. 

\ All the Hinduising forces hitherto at work have receivi 
Ratable impulse from the labors of Swami Vivekananda, 
r before has so authoritative a representative of genuine 
Induism — as opposed to tlic emasculated and Anglicised 
Kions of it so common in these days — been accessible to 
lerican inquirers ; and it is certain, beyond peradventure, 
lat the American people at large will, when he is gone, lot^] 
forward with eagerness to his return, or the advent of some 
his confreres oi the institute of Sankaracharya." 
With these remarks I heartily support the Resolution. 

Babu Kally Nath Mittcr was followed by the Hon'bl 
Babu Surendra Nath Banerji who, having just 
requested by the Ciiairman to speak a few words in suppoi 
of the Resolution. 
^^B In compliance with this request Hon'ble Surendra Nath 
^^^■ttierjee addressed the meeting in the following terms ; — 
^^B' Mr. President and gentlemen— When 1 entered this hall I 
^^ud not the least idea that I should talce part in the proceed- 
^^M^ of this meeting. 1 may say that, so far as this matter 
^^feoncerned, I had imposed upon myself a vow of silei 

in as much as I should be wanting in my duty, if I left 
meeting in iistlcssness, I must bow to the decision of our 
sident and the great august gathering of my countrymen, 
have called upon me to speak. It has been invariably the 

rule of my life not to allow personal considerations to interfere 

^^Btith the .fulfilment of a mandate which may be laid upon me 
^^Kr the people. You have laid this mandate now on me and 1 
^^^ratefully submit, be the consequences what they may. Gen- 
tlemen, I am afraid that orthodox Hinduism will regard me as 
an intruder, (Cries of no, no, you are a Hindu, Cheers.) 
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As for myself I cherisli a religion which has indeed | 
reverence and admiratiun of my countrymen. How 
I may fall short of the high ideals of Hinduism, 1 call my 
a Hindu and I will call myself a Hindu to the last breathfl 
my life. 

I cherish the deepest reverence for the religious convictions 
of my countrymen. For that reverence I have suH'ered and > §. 
it should be the will of God, I am prepared to suffer again. 
For this reverence I have not forgotten that wonderfaC* 
■social system which, in the dim twilight of the past, in 
the midst of social disorder and barbaric, cruel, mon- 
strous times, has been able to preserve in our midst an 
element of social order and tranquillity — a genuine Hindtr 
feeling at the bottom of that social system. 

In those remote times the memory of which ha9 faded 
rtvay from human recollection the religious convictions of ray 
.ncestors gave consolation to millions of men and in the days 
'fit to come it will aflbrd unbounded consolation to millions 
i.of human beings. Is it possible not to feel the deepest re- 
verence, the most overpowering gratitude for the eloquent 
exponent of this noble and majestic religion of India to the 
people of the far West ? I am sure, those ivho are assembled 
:e on the platform of this hall, must accept the teachings 
Swami Vivckananda. We may differ from him in some 
ipects, but that matters very little. Who does not pour forth 
is gratitude to this iilustrious man, — to his noble .self-abnega- 
;ion, his entiiusiasm, the association in his character of the 
splendid genius, that adorns the Swami ? We gather 
hereto express our unanimous sen.se of gratitude to this 
llustrious individual. We are met together to perform 
national act and therefore I desire to e,tpress on my 
lehalf my fervent sympathy with the noble object of the 
ing,which has found utterance in the gathering of to-day. 
is life and glowing self-sacrilice should inspire the young. 
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Itteti of our country. His lofty standard of morality, which 

's the secret of all success, should be cultivated by our country- 
■■len, so that we may be prepared for that political redemption, 
'"which we are all anxiously looking forward. 

The Resolution was further supported by Pundit Bhuded 
Kabiratna who addressed the meeting in Bengali. 

[The substance of his speech is given below in English. ' 
*'or the original speech vide Appendix.] 
'^ndit Bhudeb Kabiratna said : — 

Gentlemen -When the CMtak fskylark) is thirsty, it looks I 
P for water at the clouds and clouds alone; it scorn* | 
"^e ground and its muddy water shut up in its various reset- . 
Ciirs— rivers and lakes, seas and oceans. Nothing of the world I 
's capable of satiating its thirst. Pretty much the same is th© I 
*^Ondition of India at the present day ; thirsty like the CMtak \ 
't cries out —'Let me have one drop of water to moisten my J 
Jiarched lips'. But alas ! nothing but the coo! stream thatT 
flows from the fountain of spirituality, nothing but the livin^S 
Waters of Ever-lasting Life, will satiate the thirst of India. 
Many indeed are under the impression that India's regener- 
ation is a question of political or economical reform, or de- 
pends on the development of its industrial or commercial re, 
sources. I may be permitted to say, gentlemen, that suchi 
view argues a want of insight into the real nature of Indiffl^ 
complaints. Nothing of the world is competent to heal h^ 
It is only those, who like Swami Vivekananda soar hig] 
the region of the clouds upon the bosom of the infinite hea" 
vens, those whose soul scorning the ground move about on the 
higher plane of spiritual truths, that can impart new life 
to our mother country. The Swami is standing on 
that height where the clouds do roar and India. th« 
Ckdtak, is filled with joy at the welcome sound, for thtf* 
quenching of her thirst is now within a measurable distance 
of time. Would she have rejoiced if instead of teaching the 




Wisdom of Life, Vivekananda talked of politics, or d; 
the commercial policy of tlie Government of India ? If any- 
thing is a source of pride to the Hindu it is his reli^on, 
his philosophy of the Upanishads. But alas ! we know 
not how to value this rich inheritance of. our Aryan fore- 
fathers, and must wonder to find it prized by distant nations, 
who are entirely different from us in religion, manners, 
customs, institutions and national characteristics. I know 
no language — our vernacular is so imperfect as it seems to me 
— capable of expressing my sense of gratitude to such a 
people possessed of so large a heart, a people who has been 
liberal enough to place Hinduism above all other religions. 
Is it not a matter of national regret, and shame and mortifi- 
cation that we have no idea of the rich mine of priceless gems 
which is at our very door and need to be convinced of its 
existence by a people who live across deep seas and oceans 
in another clime, far far away. 

The soil of mother India is proverbially fertile, but we 

know not how to profit by it ; the British capitalist comes in, 

puts it under the plough, sows indigo or tea or cofiee, and 

makes himself a master of untold wealth. As in the material 

l^^so in the spiritual world. Our religion and philosophy lie 

^^neglectcd by the sons of the soil, strangers cultivate those 

^^■hids and reap harvests so rich that the world stands astoni 

^^^K We remain dumb driven cattle as before, behind 

^^^Ker nations in the race for spiritual life, and contini 

ever to complain that our paternal government does not st^ 
in to help us in the race. To what a pitiable condition have 
we indeed been reduced ? In olden times the holy sages could 
not go on with their relif;ious exercises, their sacrifices, 
holy meditations because the land knew no rest in t 
quence of the troubles caused by the Rakshasas ; much 
same was the condition of the land during the IVIahomi 
I rule ; but now that our father-land is in the enjoyment 
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•peace under' the beneficent sway of our English riilers,' It 
. is a matter of profound regret that the dead weight of national 

lethargy should stand in the way of spiritual culture and of j 

national regeneration. With these remarlcs 1 am veiyM 

happy to support the Resolution. 

The Resolution was then put to the vote and carried I 

unanimously. 



RESOLUTION-MI. 

The third Resolution was moved by Babu Saiigram Sfngl 
The Resolution ran as follows : — 

Tkat this meeting requests ike Ckalnnajt to forward to | 
Sreemat Vivekananda Swami, Dr. Baiivws and Mr. Snell, \ 
cities of the foregoing Resobt tions together with the following : 
ietttr addressed to Swami Vivekananda, 



KAR Sir, 

»-■ A<! Chair 



SREEMAT VIVEKANANDA SWAMI. 



As Chairman of a large, representative and influentl; 
meeting of the Hindu inhabitants of Calcutta and the Sub- 
urbs, held in the Town Hall of Calcutta, on the 5th or Sep- 
tember, 1894, 1 have the pleasure to convey to you the thanks 
of the local Hindu Community for your able representation 
of their religion at the Parliament of Religions that met at 
Chicago in September 1893. 

The trouble and sacrifice you have incurred by yoi 
visit to America as a representative of the Hindu Religion ai 
profoundly appreciated by all whom you have done the honour 
to represent. But their, special acknowledgments are doe 
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to you for the serv ices you have rendered to the eaose tbty ' 
hold so dear, their sacred Arya Dkartna, by your speecbe* 
and your ready responses to the questions of inquirers. No 
exposition of the general principles of the Hindu Reh'gloD 
could, within the limits of a lecture, be more accurate and lucid 
than what you gave in your address to the Parliament of Reli- 
gions on Tuesday, the 19th September, 1893. And your sub- 
sequent utterances on the same subject on other occasions have 
been equally clear and precise. It has been the misfortune of 
Hindus to have their religion misunderstood and misrepresent- 
ed through ages, and therefore they cannot but feel specially 
grateful to one of them who has had the courage and the abili- 
ty to spealc the truth about it and dispel illusions, among 
a strange people, in a strange land, professing a different reli- 
gion. Their thanks are due no less to the audiences and the 
organisers of meetings, who have received you kindly, given 
you opportunities for speaking, encouraged you in your work, 
and heard you in a patient and charitable spirit. Hinduism 
has, for the first time in its history, found a Missionary, and 
by a rare good fortune it has found one so able and accom- 
plished as yourself. Your fellow countrymen, fellow citizeiWi 
and fellow Hindus feel that they would be wanting i 
obvious duty if they did not convey to you their hearty s 
padiy and earnest gratitude for all your labours in s 
a true knowledge of their ancient faith. May God grant ] 
strength and energy to carry on the good work you 1 



Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Peary Mohon Mookerjeb, 

Chair. 
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^^K.In seconding the Resolution, Pabu Amarendra 
Chatterjee be^;ged leave to express his thanks to the 
X of Arrangement for the part they had as: 
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gave him an opportunity, as a Hindu 
louring the young Hindu reformer Swami Vivekananda, 
Iwhom, it appeared, as if the mantle of the Rishit 
W, fallen to uphold and maintain and propagate the 
rines of our faith in foreign lands. It was a matter 
tejoicing that Hinduism, so much at a discount with 
*■ English-educated countrymen, should have engaged 
I attention, and gained the respect of the philosophers 
of Europe and America, and it was no inconsiderable 
gain to the cause of Hinduism that it had found advocates in 
persons of light and leading, as Professor Max Muller and 
Mrs. Besant. He, the speaker, hoped and trusted that the 
effect of the triumph of the Hindu reformer in America would 
lead to permanent results in rekindling and reviving the en- 
thusiasm of our countrymen, and in remodelling our education- 
al system, in which religious and moral culture formed no 
part. He, the speaker, also hoped that our ancient religion 
would be found adapted to the circumstances of the times, and 
harmonise with the ideas of an ever-advancing civilization, 
from which large results are to be expected to elevate our 
position as Hindus. 

Babu Hemendra Nath Mitter, m. a., b. l., in support, 
ing the Resolution, said: — Brethren — It is with very great 
diffidence that 1 rise to address such a vast assembly on an 
occasion like this. The duty, which I have been called upon 
to perform, ought to have been entrusted to some one better 
fitted by a higher spiritual training to discharge it. Were it 
not for the occasion, I should have thought thrice before ventur- 
ing to address from the platfonn of a hall which has resounded 
with the voices of some of our greatest living orators. But 
considering, as I do, that the meanest and the best cultured 
amongst us, whose good fortune it is to pride in a Hindu name, 
has a right to give vent to his feelings, I did not so much as 
CBce bestow a soh'tary thought on the propriety or otherwise 
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f-'ftfilfglo iUy'tfrt fhw words that I shalf ^reSerftTy 
c are occasions, brethren, when it is the feeh'ng tbit 
ispiros and incites us to speak, and the language, which Ir 
only the medium of communication, is not to be taken itito 
consideration, and I have no doubt but that you would show 
me the indulgence, which I consider I am entitted to receive 
at your hands, 

Si)eaking in a meeting, specially convened for the purpose 
f expressing our deep sense of gratitude to, and appre- 
bition of the services of Swami Vivekananda, one cannot 
* Help recalling to his mind his august and venerable preceptor 
and Giini, the Lord Ramkrishna Paramhansa Dev, Horn 
in the petty village of Kamarpookur in the District of Hugh- 
ly, he fixed as his place of Sdd/ian, the root of that tree, ever 
to be associated with the sacred name of Mahadeva, the 
Bel iree and a grove of trees, well-known as the Panchnvati 
in the Kdlibdti at Dakshineswar. There in the eternal longing 
ofa soul that pants for truth and higher spirituality, enshrined 

^lvithtn the majesty of his own self, shutting up, as it were, the 
five organs of our material senses, after the right Oriental 
fashion, he made Self, and Self alone, his study, his contetn* 
plation. Unhke the modern scientists of the day, who seek 
PI vain to evolve spiritual truths from material ones, he reco- 
gnised the ancient principle that a perfect spiritual knowledge 
could be attained only by the spirit, and through the spirit. 
And so centering his whole innerconsciousness in his inner 
self, he directed the same towards the attainment of Bnihma' 
^nait till grade after grade, step after step, that was to him an 

I accomplished fact. Then, became manifest that splendid irre, 

^^^Lone spark of which has set abla<:e a whole continent, and 

^^^Hburnt to the very foundation the most advanced and the most 

^^^* civilized portion of the globe. For, weie it not for the higher 

spiritual force, induced in him by his Gum, think you that 

^wami Vivekananda could have achieved what he did ? Otben 
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pEh A'So-calted better education, with a so-called higher trafri'" 
sited the continent on missionary tour, but it was re- 
Ved for Swami Vivekananda alone to impress the forc- 
>st scientists of the day with the majesty and beauty of our 
Bient Aryan teachings. The reason is obvious, and not far 
■ seek. The great Master breathed into his ear the sacred 
R>rd, and induced in him a spirituality which cultivated 
1 developed as ib was in his case, and moulded daily by 
; muttered shout of his Diksha'-tnantra, fitted him for the 
Iftat and arduous task he was destined to perform. For, in 
;,the Mantra ca.me itom n M»iea-^!irt/s/ia,(rom ons who 
ftnew the key-note of the life he was to mould and impart to 
it the same that is to keep it harmonious right through. What 
wonder, then, that Swarai Vivekananda should make his voice 
heard whenever and wherever It is sounded. 

To the Swami, perhaps, any word of approbation or 
thanksgiving that we may ofl'er to give expression to, is of 
absolutely no value, for has he not attained that height which 
the voice of praise and censure reaches not alil^e. But ab- 
sorbed and engrossed, as we are, with one thousand and one 
longings and yearnings, we fail to realize that truth, and feel 
very great pleasure in doing what we have met here this cv^fl 
ing to do. It is with the greatest pleasure, therefore, that.j^l 
response to the call of your Chairman, I support the Kesol^l 
tton which has just been read over to you. ^M 

The Resolution was further supported by Babus Man^| 
ranjan Guha and Jotindra Lall Mittra in Bengali, ^| 

[ The substance of their speeches is given belowin Hngl^fl 
For the original speeches Vii^e Appendix. ] ^^ 

Babu Manoranjan Guha said : — ^| 

Gentlemen — We are asked by many "Why is it a malte^H 
congratulation that Hinduism has been successfully repiesej^l 
ed before the American people by Vivekananda?" Surely ^| 
cannot be expected that the^ MA^ce/tas wilt turn tiindufl 




Hinduism has been ably expoanded befbre tlMm. 

seetiu, however, that the work of the Swaini is not 
a source of glory to us but will lead to ^xxl both spiritual 
temporal. 

In the first place, his work is a source of national 
There was in former days, an empress who was deprived a( 
her territorie:! and reduced to the condition of a b^^ar. She 
lived in a strange land, was clad in rags, dwelt in a hut de- 
pending upon the charity of others. But it was not known tp 
any body that in the midiit of her wretchedness she had all 
' the while a priceless jewel concealed in her bosom. Whea 

thi:* fact came to the knowledge of the public, she was vbited 
by thousands of people who in spite of her poverty accorded 
^^H to her the honours due to an empress. Such is the condition 
^^B of poor India of the present day. In former days she occupied 
^^F the highest position among nations. Now she is a beggar 
dependent upon others. But, my dear countrymen, remem- 
ber that the priceless jewel of Hinduism still lies hidden be- 
»hind her rags, in this day of her misfortune. The Swami haa 
told the Americans of this hidden jewel, and they have been 
all taken by surprise. It is now beyond question that the 
glorious name of India shall be proclaimed throughout 
world. 
In the second place, allow me to dwell upon the tem| 
good sure to be brought about by Vivekananda's work. It 
in well known that our rulers are related by blood to the 
great American people. They belong to the same race, and 
speak the same language. 

If equally with the Americans they arc convinced that we 
arc a noble people, who have made great spiritual progress, 
who ]K)SSC33 a noble literature, a profound philosophy, then 
it may be hoped that we shall receive a kind and considerate 
treatment at their hands. 

In the third place, it may be ^ked what is the spiritual 
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3 done by the Swami's work ? It seems to me that if the re-' 
pn between the governor and the governed be one of ci 
Kty it is a state of things singularly favourable for spiritual J 

are. Good-will and peace must always be the basis of spirit- 

b progress ; but it is idle to expect the promotion of such j 

; and good-will in the absence of those cordial rela-, 

JiThere is another reason. Hinduism is an extremelyj 
lolic religion. All other religions are intended for in- 
iduals or classes of individuals ; but Hinduism is intended^ 
^ all mankind. This catholic spirit of Hinduism, if success- ' 
fully preached before men of other religious denominations, is 
sure to strike at the root of sectarianism. Will this not help 
on the cause of religious culture in all other countries as wellj 
as in this ? 

The signs of the times appear to me to be singularlyl 
favourable to the Swami. The people of America as well asj 
of Europe are all anxious to be enlightened on the subject of J 
Hinduism. In this connection Prof. Max Muller writing to I 
one of us, says, that Europeans are not particularly attracted J 
by the utterances of Indians on political and other matters! 
but that he and others like him would be quite prepared Ux 
give a. respectful hearing to those who had anything to say o 
the Religion and Philosophy of the Hindus. 

Before closing 1 think it my duty to pronounce the hallow- 
ed name of Vivekananda's Great Master Ramkrisna Param- 
hansa, the root of that majestic plant out of which Viveka- 
nanda has come forth as a splendid flower, Paramhansa Dev 
was the living Impersonation of the Catholic Spirit of Hindu- 
ism. Now, if the disciple is great it is because the Master is 
greater. And need I add that in rendering thanks to the 
disciple for the good work that he has been doing, we are at 
the same time offering our humble tribute of honour and re- 
verence, to that Great Master, who has made the existence of 
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Men like Vivekananda possible in this 19th century. J 
y conclude by givinjr tny hearty support (o the TbW 
.wlution. 

Babu Jotindra Lall Mittra said :— 

Gentlemen — Let me first of atl salute the feet of dt 

llord God, the Life of all living creatures the Ruler at 

the universe ; and while rendering thanks to VivekahaiA 

and the American people, let me- in all humility courf 

name of God with that of the Lord Ramkrfshna Paratt 



^^Kian 
^^ith( 



■ nsa Dev, the Grc;it Spiritual Guide who in unquestifflF' 
*bly the root of the present religions rcvivial, by whom 
Inspired the Swami has been capable of making sudl a 
successful appeal to the Americans by his exposition of liindlK 

Kdsm, and whose advent has made it possible for a l*y- 
lan like myself without learning, without social position, 
ivithout spiritual culture to make a sjH^ch before this august 
assembly. I am deeply convinced that the proceedings rif 
this great meeting cannot possibly be complete unless the 

I hallowed name of the Lord Ramkrishna Faramhansa 
Dev is uttered with reverence in this hall. At regards the 
pwami's work and the generous treatment received by him 
■t the hands of the Americans, it seems to me that wc have 
mfee great lessons to learn. In the first place, we are taught 
^t it is to the American's love of Truth that their appro- 
'' elation of Hinduism is due, a religion which in its catholicity 
its wisdom and its purity, is based upon Truth. It is remarkHWc 
diat the Americans who feel a real thirst for spiritual cul 
Iranged for a Parliament of Religions in connection with' 
terld's Fair. 
In the second place we arc taught that the time Is c< 
I Hinduism will cease to be regarded as a superstll 
blatrou* and worthless religion, but will be looked u] 
]fS'TJi/i-tan, that is, a universal, living, scientific, infallil 
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the third place, we are taught that the principles of 
luism cannot be communicated through the medium of 
.es, or through printed publications. The Aryan Rishi 
showed this by his daily life, a life with the minutest incidents 
of which— sitting, standing, walking, lying down, or sleeping, 
eating, bathing &c. — his religion is intimately bound up. The 
Hindu and his religion are inseparable from each other. 
His religion I's mixed up with his very blood and must be 
assimilated to his very bones and marrow. Let us give 
up words and turn our attention once more to real work as 
prescribed by our Shdstras which alone shall enable us to 
attain the end of life. With these remarks I have much^ 
pleasure in supporting the Third Resolution. 

The Resolution was then put to the vote and carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman then read before the meeting the following 
letters from the leading Orthodox members of the Hindu 
Community, who had expressed their regret for their inability- 
to be present at the meeting. 

I. 
From Rajah Rajendra Narain Deb Bahadur. 

Shovabazar, Raj-Bati. 

5th September, 1894. 
To 
^^^T The Chairman of the meeting. 
^^KpEAR Sir, 

^"-I regret that my ill-health disables me from attending the 
meeting. I would therefore request you to convey to the 
meeting my hearty sympathy with its object. I need hardly 
say that Swami Vivekananda richly deserves the thanks of 
the Hindu Community for his very able exposition of the 
ease ntial principles of Hinduism. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) Ra;ekdra Narain Dkb, 
5 
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11. 

Fr$m Sir Romesh Chandm tfitter, kt. 

Bhowanipuk, 

5th September^ 1894. 
To 

Babu Narendro Nath Sen. 

My dear Narendro Babu, 

Owing to my health and other causes I am unable to be 
present at the Town Hall meeting of to<lay. That gieat 
services have been rendered to the cause of Hinduism by 
Srimut Vivekananda Swami at the Parliament of RdigioDS 
at Chicago, and that they are gratefully appreciated by the 
Hindus, cannot in my opinion be questioned. But I have 
heard that some persons professing other religions think tiiat 
the address of the Swami to the Parliament of Religions on 
the 19th September, 1893, is not a correct exposition of the 
Hindu Religion. I believe that this opinion proceeds from 
their ignorance of the principles upon which the Hindu Reli- 
gion is founded. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) Romesh Chandra MiTTEit 



III. 
From Babu Issan Chandra Mooketjee. 

To 

Pundit Raj Kumar Nyayaratna and others. 

Gentlemen, 

Since the meeting was proposed and it was arranged that 
I should be one of those who would convene the meeting. I 
have come to Ghazipur in the N. W, Provinces, and I re- 
gret I am thus precluded from attending the meeting and tak* 
ing part in its proceedings. I hope, however, that the meeting 
will be numerously and respectably attended and that its 
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lings will be conducted in a befitting manner, in t 

e meeting will be a complete success. 

hing in tHis age of progress and enlightenment 
been so much misunderstood and misrepresented by foreigners 
pretending to understand it, as Hinduism; Swami Viveka- 
nanda has succeeded in dispersing the mist that gathered 
ftmnd this subject and placing it in a proper light before the 
American Public. As it is not unlikely that men whose in- 
terest it is to disparage and disrate Hinduism may endeavour 
to make people believe that the Hinduism expounded by 
Swami Vivekananda at the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago is not the Hinduism of the Shdstras, it behoves us al 
Hindus to lose no time in offering our congratulations to our 
distinguished countryman for his successful representation of 
our Religion and thus practicaily declaring to the world that 
in expounding Hinduism in the way he has done, he has only 
echoed our sentiments and those of our SJidstras. 

The American public who have accepted the exposition of 
Swami Vivekananda with such a libera! and charitable spirit 
and who have accorded him such warm reception are also en- 
titled to a share of our gratitude, and in congratulating the 
Swami we should take occasion to record our thanks to the 
Americans. 

These are the business of to-day's meeting and I hope my 
colleagues have arranged for their disposal in a proper 
manner. 



I 



Ghazipur, 
The 3rd Sept. 1894. 



Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) issAN Chandra Mookerjeb. I 
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IV. 

From Babu Sirish Chandra Base. 

Ghazipur^ 
4th September^ 1894. 
Dear Sirs^ 

. It gives me extreme pleasure to learn that a public meet-, 
ipg is going to be held to consider how best to exp-ess gr^ 
tude to Swami Vivekananda. Better late than never, k 
Bengal would have done better to thank its Bengali represents 
atlve earlier. But Vivekananda is a personage whom not 
the. whole world may claim as its own* I hereby express 09 
entire satisfaction for the steps taken by the promotera of tli| 
meeting. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) Sirish Chandra Bose. 

Munsijff^ Ghazipar. 



V. 

< - 

From Rai Bahadur Gagan Chandra Roy. 

, . GHAZIPUR, 

4th September, 1894. 

To 

Pundit Raj Kumar Nyayaratna and others. 

Gentlemen, 

• ■■•■•'■■ ■* 

I regret my inability to join the meeting for expressini 
our gratitude to Swami Vivekananda for his able represents 
tion of Hinduism at the Parliament of Religrions at Chicagt 
and to thank the American people for the cordial recepda 
they have accorded to him. 
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Expressing my warm sympathy with the object of the 
meeting, 

I remain. 

Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) Gag AN Chandra Roy. 



The speeches evoked constant and enthusiastic applause, 
^nd created in the minds of the audience, a feeling of deep 
ireverence for Swami Vivekananda and of profound sympathy 
for the noble and glorious work done by him, to the cause of 
Hinduism. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair proposed by Kumar 
Dinendra Nath Roy and seconded by Babu Nanda Lall 
Mookerjee, the meeting separated at 7-45 p. m. 
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APPENDIX. 



THE ORIGIITAL SPEECHES IN BEKGALL 



*lfQ'^ ll^=:^C^^ ^f^?l^ ^T^^ ^f*1t*1H,— 






f^'yS^ ^^ra i2ft»T1" ?^7l ^r^K I -Bfira ■srt^trlu f^Tf%5 it^^tc^ 
tf^^5i en CTii^ir ^t«ni f^cT ^'^ ^z^ ^c^ BiST '^t'Ft^sl «rrc^ i 
■zr^ 'srtc'ni fHnw c^ f«5 'srta c^,? f^i^c^ ittcTi ^i i ^% 

^^^, ^5ta^ ^3 Milt ^51 ftcT I ^rtft^ ^^ «rf«!:^ 
errci, ^3?--?c^ ^fsiccc^^— -Ett^t^ la'F f*i=? sfr nt«, 'St^TH 

^Hh^I ^t's^ 5i'*T=^1 ^^ics *rtOR i^l, *t^ral «t5c'55 ^ftini 
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5^ ^TCTflTtl atKJ ?r?t^fl TnTTfTf MM^lLftlJ 'tS^TtPt 

^n* %55g ^?«i %ftnc?, *n«r ?vrt srei' ^wfk^ nn ctv 

Cfs, -.'.^sf -^l^i^^-re? ?ff^ CTtl ^ra flit I ^^9 ^i^ f^w^t- 

ii'? ift fltff^fini ^11, ^twi^f^-g ^'(i Pffl =813 c^Ran mW* 

^firetcf^ 'hit ^W 43 «ilffc^s 5=ftr3 ^trflfcsc5 1 ^t^^^ ^fV- 

I HTtn^cfc?! »ir<pi5 >irtr 'Bitsnii Pic9f ^^tni ffittsf^, 

I wwtff ?f>ifli i^c-sosif, fs *r^f? ^ifTii-31 ! fk^n "stTtn "ra^fr 
il ^ttfii '/r«tirl i[t Jil I isT'!, imii 'rtTtifii ^t^i ID'S «prj^" 
ptWt'Ti ^m ^if I ^IiRt «tr^ti:fa ^rflii Ji-»i% 'Bit^ral 

BKH «tBI<it1 -vrflCTi:?;!, ^^ ii^tfl -eirfii ^f^, 5f^ st^tl, ^(ftfj 






n 
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■%t5t^ 5T^»iTft 'Wtfi^in £>i^ ^(tmtsi-S ^^ C^Fra ^ ^ -^TtV "BrriTil 

Bt^ Tft?i ^3 '»i5rt*( ^t^ itsi ^fftcTc^fl j (Pft-sT ^1^ -s^T^ 

it(TlH -^Iiral SfH^CT eifr^^ ^niCitJIi "sttil 'stt^Hl C^^tifi^ 

ffeaf^^ itntsii i"st:"5 nf?iil ^f^i^lt^ ^f^^ ftfa|"5 ^^i 
5tt^ I 'sffsi c^^*i ^f*i^, ^^ ""rtiitPfs f^cifitjr, f^*gt€t5, fsft 
^Ktnf-a f^ >it?r^ TTs^ ^rl, 'Blt^ T^%k ^r« tHic^ flfat^f^. 
•rl I "»t^ ^ft fk\, fp^ ^^ CTin ^t^iTtr^^Jil U^ ^?ra5 ^r« 
Wi s sierra fV t"^^lt^ nt^ c^l^ic^ otcsi fwc^^ f ^^ ^aiH ^t^ 
?^¥ iilwt? ^rmc'i fi(^l5« ^n ^fiiiri« 'cmral 'f'<-^«(fll ■^fairs 
Tlfiirsf^ *(1, 5:i(i 'stiircTa first* cHtestn cfT^ i %^ nf^ ^1 

5(lfe^ ^?3 ; 4=^^ ^;aT«r iiTteni ^ifs c>i^f c^^W «wf5 m^ i 
■fii, -st^ u,iR nf% 5, ■«t?ii ^tf^n ^^"ti e'er*! ^1, 9t^-ntan( 



■BTDKC'P f«fall1 "^C?!^, f^c^Tt=rf ^ttc^s^tu ^^Bl ft^ H «f5T^ 

i^ vn^ iit»ti1 «f^?l ft^, ^t ^ I r^t ^ ^Hc -Hfl ^tctr *Wt 
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fV Ift? ? "SlT^til Ht^TSf if^rs •etlfJI rtflE^ ttt ^5tt3 1^'^ 
■■ll ^Ulfl r^i c^N^, f^S( ^»f iflTs f^sp^ til»iT'f 'WTC^ I '^^ 

itc^Tct '»rP(t'i 'F'fl il^^, c^^^ ^;iiT«t I's^^^R tin '^T^iil «r^^ 
^^=5 -Birac^n ^re ^^ ^ I ( ill, ^1 1 ) 

%SR 1 ^3fiR c^^ ^51 gtlR"s ill, ^T ftR ^f^ if*!^ ^CTK 
"ere^ti:^ ci^ 1^ ^ <iiT^!i cif«[ra nT?»i, ^^'s f^'stslf^'s ^^^ 
,«ratsc^ cm'?«i I '^f'l 'fi:^ *fc^ cntf ^rffi^l c^c^ «iTfln, 

''^fC^ 1 dl^f^ ^'^il ■^i-^q il»^i( %J, (ii^ff^ tfl^ -^tTtf*!^ ?t^aT?f 

fgcsiTi 1 ^«R jjift?!^ TT^tf^^cT f^^ ^K^ rtPrc's ilf^, i-jpc^g 

ra^tr?(^ ^f*rat '5I^C?11 ^tn :n , TT!ftf»T^, f%«(Tf«^ «tTfV^fl iww 
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citcFUl «ftf%tc5 ^'.f5(^ -stii^ fsifFtsrtfSi^ ^iCf^ 1 'SIR «r^ 

^■5 I ^H f^ ? '^T^nn 1%#l3 ^tf® I ^Bimfeira lt^3l c^=5ij- 
•srsitsta ■^fka Iff %« ?5 Jd i 1^^ if% BTf^c'5 iit^ ^'5^t« 

"ISl^^W, HtPrHS ^66fr^r5^ "^tzw, ^^tr?3« ^«,^^ Tlft^T 

■a crcna trffiTca^ f^cn? «t5rs ?it ^ i "Brifsi tb^ ^Tf^ ^*tdH 
•?T?f f<c^^t^=tf:'F? is 1%ra 'strf't stsR ^fff ^fsral ^Tf^ i ^.JiJ 

^%^ X^ I ^ 

if^c^ ^? r^^ ^9 1 c^t^T *r^^ ^r^cii mt^ CF? m*R TfacB 
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■Bit-i 'ii-^ ^'H 1 r?'^.^ =5?t ^H >ri I 'walT frtu gtn fv<t 
%frt^l '^^ I 

•ttm I ^^1 ^^ci ^^5T T^tficTH CTtcTat t^ >it>(rini ^f^"fl ^fs 

T?55li ?rtE^ 1WCH3 Til-fltfa -Site? I 

fti:^i>tii=<f -^fs Sills' ^^C5 ^CTftiTt^ t^ TfitTfc?^ I tii^ 
c^^ I «itPi isf«!ilf?, •flwc^? c^U sfm ^Twi^ "^^iJtf^ irr^iT,- 

i4ra5«(tffi >a w« »rt 'SBtii Tf3!:'5 5?csi, (TrrnTc^ it5 ^^.^n 

f«II ^f>lCt "WWII If^C^^ lf^5 9fiR I" f^^Tt^:^ ■a^ ST^ 
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%rf%fi '"ftT^^i ^r^kT fiii^5TT?i fii?f^inifc^ <(»?rf( c^^ii^ 

•frti -sTPilf^CiI? ^^ f^CT^ ■9^^I 111% "ft:? I ftci^TsitftU TJiq 

^Ic^'f, c^^ ai^^l Stl^ *1S'5?;Nt i^ttcsu i?tc^ *nf!?i 

f^t%^, fk% ^^ ?t^ ^^rs ti^ f cw?i f^^ti ^ ^^ f«a f%? '«i*vcnit 
=!T;fr^ -sir^f^ -a'^r* ??r i "ntti, -^"ftii, ■^M. VfV, fa, i;^ ji^? 

tt^^i:^ ^1=T, f^^tC^Jl <SMsi "SITrl, ^«!il* ^t^ft^ ^siw^ »if^ 
•ifNt^l fjfVI^i^^l 1^?C^-I ^iT^^iif, CT^TCT C^lJr-'<^[5(51^ ^ 

( ^ ^asT^ ) 1 =71^ r^c^'F'm^ ^t^ «r^tii^ fnsF 3^ 's^^i ^0| 



p-Bdii^l fsifirfq!^ f*f=^ ■^fa f'F^ ^Tcw? cait'i jpFci? ^nf\ 
^'^ ^rx.^ *(?f?i cT^T^ ^r^r^ f^wTrd '^fat:'!;!, 'qT\c^»8 

S CFtf^, ■^1'! &»l^, 'a?!!*! 'SR<=F CBfr5l OStt^l '"ll 11 CP^J 
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■^Titcnt «ii-?ts a^Ti «tl ^it^ f^^ i^fla jj-bT^i 
^t?l ?^? 4^w r^s 'fsf 5 era^i nfii^'^'i ^« ill (. f^-% iii-5F»ii 

<B^fsr (pf^ fkx c?5i, l^l^ "sta^^tifliit ^fiftc^ w^if CT*?! 
■^■^?ir I ntWFtJtifCf Tj^f^ ^iiTrs fB-^Tcsil "j^i^T^ »fstii% •n^i 

— ■ 

Sl^l^ ^^^ ■o)itt»l M f^ f^, til, R, cflffi, 1^^ 1^- 

iPlCTS «ITniI[T «1^ «t1E«i( fi??^ ^^^f^Wg 611C1 CTl?! CVl5t 

^*m fft^ "(ir^ t?^ flfs ■a^ »T^t3 f^Hrs ^t^\% f^^ Tt^ 
PrtTTtiT^ finptcfl f^ciiiff f?'?5C^K ft^fl ^^^-sl fiffll wrWfe'm 

^fpsH itm ^9t ^ ^fii^i 'itf^ic^ 'ttfssTtii sfl 1 <iT?tii ?m3 "Sim 

■fs 1^ ^fl wfsapT spfirai '^tfl f^M^Tsi'if':? "ciicirf^Tni 11^51 
cmil 11 ^fiiai itr^cs -'jtfsejpi ill. I. tmc^ ^^1^*1 'Ttfr ftc^T 



^ ■ - 
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•tsfl fs^ r^raffe t fti^ ^ ^c»i ^^u/g1ii|i^ liTl^ncTC^ 
-eTTT^'ft^-T m ^fiit^i 'siifrsFTs Tsfcs ^^Ji^i^ts -spgi ^»i Jd, 

^^^t^ e(rf%cis ^rstT^t^i ■sTftfiTCT fiw i]?R; ^^ ETfii^T T»11 ^f»ral 
ftc'ta ^^^"T^ 5^c« "srfit^ r^^^ f^?!t '^Hz^ Pispl ^Ricsf^ I 

<ttfVoH ^^1 ^^ «r^gl ^tsi^ cF^n ^tai Tic^^r ^n^ ^ftilS^^ 

5fl^ "^HRr?! ^5f 'fit ^^n TficiPlTil -flCftS!^ f f^fTCfH ; ^ ^fl ' 

f^ iflt^ c^i 55 f^*fa !(^-sf^ira^ <7i? Tti? ^s^feiil apcir appf 
iprsf ^ntn =5ff^:'5 ^rfRiciH ct ft'flTcl^ (fS Fi''l^*t'C 

Stnit^^ ^H^^ ■«:fi5 »Hlx^ ttt^ ^lal R=5^ i^c^ ^flt^i? i-^ 
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